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Int/oductiofl 



This- is a guide for high /school teacher Si who want to develop a 
short xinit on population and Vocial change. 

It is'*difficult to wlrite A c<irricul\im guide for all teachers, since 
eacli^tfeacher has a unique sryle of interacting with content and students. 
We have included a series of sample learning experiences, hoping, that ^ 
you will adapt them to suit/your class room^eeds. In addition, we hope 
^that you will create your own learning experiences for students. 

There are instructional objectives for those who find them useful. 
Related to these objectives is a list of ke,y cfoncepts and que^-tions , or- ' 
ganized in a logical manner. Some will ^yish to ^follow the sample learn- 
ing experiences closely, while others may pick and choose among them. 
The purpose df this guide is to inspire; not restrict, the creative teach.- 
er. Some , learning experiences will take less than one fulPclass period, 
and others will take Considerably longer. In la/g^ pa^ft, this will be up 
to you and your students. ' / u , ' ^ ^ 
. ^ ( Some of the materials contained in this guide are derived' from two 
recent studies published by the Upper Midwest Co\iilcil - Recent Trends / 
Future ProSper:ts, ,knd \^opulation ^Mobility in th'e^ Upper Midwest. While 
. some of the materi4-ls ar^ based upon these studies, the basic concepts * 
and. goals transcend the specific data, and len^ themselves to use with a 
variety of mciteria/ls in several subject areas . 

As you use this guide^ and improvd;^upon it, please contact us. so 
that- others may benefit.from your experiences* ^he ev^aluation sheet at 
the end of the guide is for this purpose. 
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Itftiy Population studies? 



Educators, students and the general public are demanding curricula 

that address some of the pressing social issues of the present and* future 

m 

within a framework that helps students develop^basic intellectual skills. 

Almost daily, the news media confront us with problems through- 
out the world that relate in some way to population^ chaise and distribu- 
tion/ The world-wide food shortage, which he's already assumed crisis 
dimensions in some areas, is directly related to population growth and * 
the que^stion of how many people the earth's surface can support. Urban 
unrest/in Americaji cities during th4l96D^s reflected the widespread and 
complex social problems that re'sultfed, in part,from the mass migration 
of people from. rural areas to cities. 

At first glance, starvation in Africa and urban tensions in America 
^ . ! ■ . \ • • . ^ 

may seem^-far away and irrelevant to many residents of the Upper Mid- 

^ ' , \ 

y\ ' w^st. However, upon reflecting, we see that the Upp'Qr Midwest is 

directly related to these areas and their problems. As one of the world's 
great fo9d-producing are'as, the Upper Midwest is asked to provide sus- 
tenance to- the world's growing population. T9day, some African nations 
ask us for food that they cannot pay for. Perhaps tomorrow,, much of 
Europe will -^Csk the s^me. Our cities haVe grown and will, likely con- - ^ 
tinue to do so, as a result of many young people leaving their rural 
heritages for .the jobs *and glamour of the urban centers. While the larger 
urban areas have grown, many smaller Upper Midwestern communities 
complain that they are losing their young people - and, conse^juently , 
their futures - to the cities. ' \ ^ 

ThTe causes and consequences of population change and distribution 
'are tiir>ely, and important subjects for classroom study. It is certain. that 
most of your students^will marry, rai\e families and change residences- 
•within their lifetimes • Population Studies provides the opportunity for 
them to reflect upon this powerful set of phenomena of which they most 
certainly are a part. 

EBIC ■ . ' . 00005 . 
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I- What Is Population Studies? 



Population Studies focuses oxi changes in ^le size and distrit^ution 
^ of popvilation in a given area, Thos'e^Svho ^tudy population do nnore than 

count jiumbers of people. They seek to identify patterns of change, and 
^ hypothesize reasons for these patterns. 

Because it is concerned with population changes ove-r^time, Popula- 
tion Studies has an h istorica l dimension. An important Yesoxjxce for 

. . ^ I 

studying population changes in America is the U.S. Census of Population^ 
whicK provides a population profile of the United -St^trt^s every ten years. 
For instance, can compare the 1970 Census with tke 19^0 and 1950 
c6unts,;and notice differences and similarities among them, 
^ Population Studies also has an. economic dimension. We some- 

U J, times findjthat patterns of population change, especially^migration, are 
, 1^ related to patterns of economic^change. The availability of jobs often 
influences people's decision^ regarding whether ^ and where, they will 
^ mpve. Sometimes, the existence of a large labor .pool influences busi- 
nesses to locate in a particular area. * 

* The geographical perspecjtive plays an important role in the *study 

/ "of population ch^Einge and distribution. Gebgraphers are interested in 

differences and changes over pace'. When we, study poi5ulation, we st^y 
changes in the numbers of pteople in certain areas fiuring a particular 
pei^iod of time, thus combining the historical and geographical perspec- 
tives . ^ / ' • . ' ^ C ^ ^ 

In addition. Population Studies has sociological elements . When we 
identjify patterns of population change in an area, sociological questions 
••are suggested. Why do some gjjfoups leave an atea in great n\imber,s* 
* (for instance, the migratioi> uDf rvilral, black workers from the South)? * 
WJiy do some groups move to an, iarea in/great nvim^ers (for instance, 
the migration of rurafT black workers tQ Northern cities)? Finally Why . 
. do some. people never move*? . . ^ ^ 
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Sdrnetjimes SQciological qHaestions are not enough^ and a psychologi - 
cal question nnust be ask.ed. \^Why;:, for instance, do Anneriqans move 
more often ^ai> mai>y other peoples throughout the world? V(ha^ is the 
impact of urbaji cro>yding on the ^motional well-being of the individual? 

Population Studies has a poU^ical dimension as well, since political 
decision^, often influeilce patterns of population distribution. What gov- 
ernment j^olicieg have contributed to migration in the past? The Home- 
stead Act of the mid-nineteentlgi century, which made iiiexpensive^land ^ 
available to those willing to settle it, qgtnes to mind as a classic exami^ 

pie. What*Jgove>mrient policife's might have an impact.upqn population 
It • ' ^ , 

size cuid. distribution in the future? What might be the effects of a con- 
scious political decision not to hav'e a ^population afed settlement policy? , 

We may also ask philosophical questions. .For instance, if over- 
population is determined to be a threat to humanity's well-being, is govn 
ernment justified in takii^ig. steps to control popvilation growth and/or ] 
distribution.? • » * . 

Population Studies r'efei*^ to* a thematic area, and ngt any particu- 
lar academic discipline. It calls upon many academic disciplines to 
answer its questions. In addition to the above'^reas, Population, Studies 
has religious and scientific dimensions . /Its interdisciplinary nature * 
makes Population Studies particularly exciting for use in schools. We 
are, after all, educating future citizens who will need many di|^|erent^ 
perspectives in order to perceive and resolve tomorrow' a pfoblenas . 

. 1 ' ■ ; ■ V' • • ■ ■ ^^^^ ■ ' 
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Suggested Instruttion^Objectiyes 





Sl^ill Objective's 

1) Students develop the ability t<f']fJSad and interpret several types of 

^ rpaps, tables, .charts and graphs. . 

t' * 

2) Students develop the ability to extract trends from organized data. 

3) Students develop the ability to hypothesize various reasons for 
revealed trends. 



Knowledge Objectives * 

1) Students recognize the basic patternb of population change in thfe' * 
Upper Midwest, and their relationship to patterns, throughout the 
rest of the United States and the world. 

2) Sti^ents repo^nize basic factor^ contributing to population. change 
and distribution. 

3) Students understand certain l^ey terms and concepts relating to 

* - • . J, ^ 

population* change and distribution. ^ 

4) Students recoghize that continuing changes in papulation ,size and 
distributiop will jhave important social consequences. ^ . 

5) , Sthidents recognize that various regions are interrelated to, and 
X interdependent upon, one another. 



Affective Objectives . 

'^I) Students recognize that they will be involved in population changes 

and tjieir consequences- in the^ future. 
2)^ Student? recogmze that the ^'future** is very near at hand, and is 
^ ^ something always t^ ^e ^considered. 
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Key Concepts and Questions 



The sample lesscm plans in this guide are organized aro\xnd'four 
major concepts - "poptilation change*^ "population distribution'',- .^'effects 

population change'- and ''planning for the future". These concepts 
are interrelated. The first two are phenomena.^The .third deals with 
the way in which we perceive 'the impact of these phenomena on our en- 
vironment and ourselves. The final concept de'scribes how we might 
choose to react to these perceptions and thus help shape the future. 

These major concepts can be thought of as umbrellas covering 
numerous supporting concepts which relate to one another and to the 
major coijcepts. Since it is often difficult to teach a large, complex 
concept all at once, it may be easier and more effective to teach it in 
parts. ^JTie following descriptive outline offers one way of viewing the 
major concepts in light of their parts, their relation to one another and 
the important questions related to^hem. 

The purpose of this outline is to help teachers develop unified, 
conceptually-based lessons on the subject of population and social change 
It is not a- vocabulary list. Teachers may wish to rework some defini- 
tions in order to make them more easily understandable to students . 

I. Major Concept --- POPULATION CHANGE - 
^ Population change refers to the numerical increase or 'decrease 
"of population. This can result fr^m two processes. The first is 
natural -increase, the result of an' increased birth rate, a decreas- 
• ed. death ratef or a cornJ>incrfipri of the two. The second process is 
migra,tion of peopl^<^to. or out of an area. It is importaint to re- 
member that populatioA change rarely results from just one of the 
above processes in isolation. ' , - • 

A. Questions . , 
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Why does population grow? Why do some areas lose 
population? 

Are th'Cre limits to population growth?. If there axe, 
, how can .we determine these limits? 
Supporting Concepts' ♦ 

1. Change - to become different from what has been. 

2. Factors - things that influence phenomena such a^ 
population change; fot example, health care services, 4 
nutrition, cvilturatl values and norms. 

3. Interdependence - a condition in whiph several thitigs 
need one another in oi;der to survive or prosper. 

4. Life Cycle - the stages of hupian g^rowth and develop- 
ment (including childhood, adolescence, young adult- 
hood, ^middle age and bid ageyTaJcerT^^ a wliol^.'' 

5. I^imits to Growth - assumed boundaries beyond which 
continued growth would have a destructive effect upon* 

' ^ the natural and/ or "Social environment. These^ limits 
, vary with regard to the value systems and level of 
technological development of a society. 

6. ^ Zero Population Growth (ZPG) - a condition in which 

the numbers' of births and deaths are equal, ^thus stabil 
izing change. If present fertility rates continue, it is 
estimated that ZPG, or population stability, will be 
^ reached in the United States sopietime in the first half 
of the twenty-first century. ' ' ^ 

.Major Concept PQPlTJLATION DISTRIBUTION 
Population distribution refers to the patterns of where people live. 
*The idea of population denSityJhow many people live within a speci 
fie area) is tfentral to discussing population distribution. Poptda- 
tion distribution is the result of the interaction o^ various factors. 
Chief ^amoiig these are the interaction of human beings with one 
another, and human beings with their natural and mcin-made envi- 
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ronments. ^ Population distribution is influenced by economic, < . 
^cultural, geographipal, psychological and other factors, aAd, in 
turn, -has its own impact upon each of these factors. 

A. Questions • * ' , 

1. What factors cause people td settle in certain areas 
(urban, suburban, exurban and rur,al) rather than'othe^rs 
at different times injhi^^tory^ -/ 

2. Do certain l^inds of environments attract specific types 

• oi people? ' ; ^ 

3. * What is the impa'ct of population distribution patterns 

on the environment? ' \ ■ , 

4. How does the prevailing, technology - and associated, 
ways of earning a Mving - influence how -many people 
can be Supported in ah area? >^ *^ 

B, Supporting Concepts ' '\ ^ - 

1. Change - see above. *, 4, 

2. Factors; - see above. , * 

3. Alternatives --th'e various opportunities av^-ilable in a 
' given situation. ^ \ - ^ ^ ♦ 

4. Dispersal - the spread, in this case of population, 

• over an extended geographical arpa. [ 

5. Migration - a change'in residence that severs most 

• " • » , ^ " . 
social and economic ties. - • . 

6. Life Cycle - See above." ' ^ / 

• 7. /-Interdependence - see above. ./ ^ - ' 

; Major. Co/cept EFFECTS OF. POPULATION CHANGE . ' 

Popuiatipn change and distribution have definite effects on iotix the 
natural and man-made environments. The nature of the«e effects. 



^and. the w^,yg in which they interact with one another to shape the 

\ ' ^ . 

future are important. 

%A. . Questions ' , # . 

' 1. ^ Is there enough food and natural resources to sustain a 

• ' ' ' 13 . / • ' ' , 



^ giroVin^ population at its present levels of consumption? 

2. What* are the effects of po^ulati&n growth, or decline, / 
on individuals, communities, nations, and th^ world?" 
What are the possible benefits and problems?' 

B. -Supporting Concepts 

1. clianae - see above. / ' 

»* 2. Life Styles .the cultural, social and economic patterns 
^ within a. particular society.' ^J" 

3. - ' Values - that which one holds in higii qj^teem, . or prizes , 

^and which give'^dir ection to decisions/^od^feehavior.^^ 
4» Alternatives -Jsee above.. " , , ^ ^ ' / - 

Consequences - they're suits .^fS^ec if ic actions or ' - 
. , eveB,ts , * ^ r r c 

Major CoaGepJt PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE*' 
People may choc^se to ^respond, or not respond-; to the phenomei*»x 
around them* One possible fieeporise to the phenomena of popiila- 
tioi^ chang"^ and distribution is to ^jlai^for* the future. This 'response") 
is .based upon the^ass'umptio^n that human bedngsjare capable of^ 
influencing their .futures - in this case, oj^i^jjjgmg the patterns, and^^ 
effects, of population change and distribution. . In pla^indng for the 
future, the que;5tion is not merely "can we", but also "Ought !9^e"? 
A. Question's- ^ Jt' . - \ ' 

^ L Wher0 should people live, g^nd how many should live in 

^^each area? Who should decide this? 

• ' ^ X ' ' • ' ' .y ' " 

2. Can population growth be managed? 'Who has the 'aUthor- 

, ity to. manage population growth? 

3. }Vhat alternative futures are possible? Desirable^^; , 
Who'has the authority to answer these <||iestions, and 
act on the answers.? , • > 




B. Sui^orjfing Concepts ^ 

Change - see abpve. 
ctors *- see alcove. 
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Trend - the change in^a^haractetistic from past, to 
present to future, 
^Description - a portrayal without recommendations. ^ 
Alternatives - see above. 

Prescription - a recommendation for specific action. 
Planning the s^etting jforth of* alternative programs to 
accom^ish agreed-upon goals.- ' *. 
Scenario - a comprehensive description of a possible 
future situation, considering the interactiph of factors 
over time, ' < ' 

Decision Making Process - the formal^ or informal, 
procedure by which decisions are arrived at. • 
Development - an ongoing processr, coordinated or 
uncoordinated,' leadihg toward a conceived outcome. . 




Sample Learning Experiences 



MAJOR CONCEPT --- POPUILATIONXHANGE 

#~ 



OBJECTIVES (numbers correlate With "Instructional Objectives" section) 
Knowledge Objectives • 

2) Students recognize, basic factors contributing to population changes* 
and distribution. , . - - , 

3) Students understand certain key terms and concepts relating to 
population change and distribution. 

4) Students recognize that continuing changes in population size and 
distribution will have important consequences. 

Affective Objectives ' • 

1) ' Students recognize that they will be involved in population changes ^ 
and their con^quences in the future. 

PROCEDURE . ^ . . 

The beginning of a unit on population and social change^hould be 
devoted to creating a receptive atmosphere on the'part of the stuci'ents. 
T>his may be accomplished in several ways. For example, teachers can 
begin^y relating population change directly to the lives of their students. 
Using outline maps of the world, teachers can ask students to plot the 
birthplaces of their parents and grandparents, and even their gt*eat 
grandparents. After complet^g this task { students may have to finish 
it at home to get input from parents)., teachers may desire to hang all 
maps on the bulletin board so that stnadents can s'e^ the diversity of 
mobility backgrounds tha^ exist within the class. . ' . 

Another way of setting the stage for ^a unit on population and social 
change is to discuss a relevant news article, ediforial or fiina,- -For 
example,, the fallowing learning experieWe is based^upoh an article 

entitled I'Growth: Not fep'^Fastl^' , from Newsweek , August^ 13, 1973.. 

I . • ' 
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Make copies of t^ie article and hand them out to students to be read 
and analyzed .the rtight before'itwill be discussed in class. Ask' 
students to underline what they feel are the main points of the arti- 
cle,' and make notes as to what points they feel are open to debate. 
Divide the class into several small groups (4-?- students) and ask 
each group to discuss the theme of the? article as tl^ey see it; and v 
at least pQme of the following Questions: 

a) What is meant by **growth**7V Growth of what? Are there any 
other kinds of growth(see # 1 5n copy of article)? The'se- 
questions are related to knowledge objective 3 (above). , 

b) Is the speed, or*rate>of growth important? Why or why not 
(see 2 .on copy of article)? TMs question is related to know 
ledge objective yj{ 4. * 

c) Is there any relationship jDetween population and^mploy^ 
ment growth (see % 3-4 on copy of article)? This question 

, • is related to knowledge objective yjf 2. 

d) According to this article, what are the good and bad conse-^ 
quences* of growth? What do you feel aye t}xe consequences 
(see /^6-7 on copy of article)? These quea^ions ate related 
to knowledge objective ^^ L and affective yj^ 1. , 

e) Can growth be managed in a democratic way ? Explain your 
opinion (see yJE 6, 8 on copy of article)'? This question is 
related to affective objjective yjf h • 

f) < Who does Charles Lee mean when he ^ays "we^'? (see ^ 9 

on copy of article) This question i6 related to affective' ob- 
jective ^ \. 

As groups are busy discussing theae questions, teadtiers should 
circulate among them, serving a* resource persons and generally 
monitoring discussions. , 

When groups^ have had adequate time to discuss these questions, 
they can be Jiir ought back together as a whole class. They can then 
exchange their conclusiotis with each other. As they do this,^ 
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teachers can introduce , where appropriate, the following concepts 
(refer to ^'Key Concepts and Questions*^): 

a) Change * 

b) ^ '""^Factors , • . . ^ 

c) ' LijTiits to Growth ' , 

EVALUATION . , . , , ' " 

If teachers feel the need for aii evaluation exercise to test the 
effectiveness of this lesson, they may assign students to write brief 
position statements on both sides of the popul^ation growth issue: "Popu- 
lation Growth - Pro" (250 words), and ^^Pop^lation Growth - Con" (2&p' 
words).' '\ ^ 

SUGGESTION 

, . In order to set the tone for this lesson, teachers may wish to 
create a collage on the theme of population growth, taking care to. in- 
clude pictures which present both the positive and negative aspects of ^ 
the subject. An alternative is to have students mzike their own collages 
at the end of this lesson. *' ^ 
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BUSINESS AND fINAtlCE - 

twice as the Dutch Finance Nlinistor. He 
is basically devoted to fixed foreign- 
exchange ptes, but he is flexible enough 
to support flevaluation or revaluation as 
a solution t6 shori-terro difiBculties. 

Witteveen assumes his new post S^ept. 
1, and thus will preside (A'er'the IMF's 
next annual meeting in Nairobi. At that 
meeting, the Committee of Twenty will 
present its recommendations to the full 
j25'nation boay/ barring -any major 
stumbb'ng -blocks, further tefinements will 
'be made, moving the- world^artother step 
* closer to permanent monetary reform— 
'perhaps as early as the fa^l of 1974. ^ 

: GROWT^: . - 

Not So Fast! ^ 

' Every week, 6,000 more Americans 
take off CIV, what they think will be a per- 
nSanent yacation by moving to Florida. 
The ,infltvc* of pewcomers continues at 
, such a ni^ rate, in fact, that the state's 



growth to a more manageable level. 
' The legislature has passea a kw that 
gives the state the right to regulate the 
construction of power plants, airports, 
office buildings, industrial parks and 
ho.using developm^ents and to govern 
the use of 2.3 million acres of choice 
Florida land. While there is still some 
question how vigorously ^Florida will 
exercise its pgwen,' the fact is that the 
state ^ this year discouraged Volkswagen 
when it advanced tentative plans to lo- 
cate an assembly plant there. Even 
> though it would have employed 10,000 
' ?enons, state officials felt it would put 
00 great a strain on water, sewage and 
other services. State authorities have de- 
layed ITT Community Development 
Corp.'s plans to continue with a huge 
new subdivision in the wetknds of 
rural Flagler County until it details how 
it will control water pollution in the area. 
^ Local communities have been ho less 
active. Key Biscayne, for instance, has , 
set a inoi:at6rium on zoning changes and 



pro-growA spirit has risen to a new peak ' 
with Disney Wdrld ballooning land val- 
ues and providing thousands of new jobs. 
'This county doesn't have a lot of no- 
growth feeling," says builc^r William 
Baker. "People are caught up^n the eu- 
phoria of .Mickey Mouse and making ^ 
money.** Some feig Cypress residents and 
developen are bitterly resisting efforts to 
compel -them to sell their land to the 
state, and somebody recentTy took a pot- 
shot at a conservationist visiting the 
swamplands. 

Losers: The biggest backlash could • 
come from labor and the poor, those who 
stand to lose the most if the state turns ^y 
away industrial fobs and low-density ^ 
2oning_sends real-estate prices far out"ot . 
the reach of all but the affluent. Several 
imions have opposed various building 
moratoriums; the Dade County growth- 
moratoriimi referendimi only narrowly 
passed in black and Cuban neighbor- 
hoods and failed altogether in white- and 
blue-collar liialeah'. 'This is a potential 




populatieii i^ expected to double to al- 
most 15 million by the year 2000. But 
now growing numbers of Flo'ridians won- 
5 der whether unchecked g-owth isn*t 
the end going to wreck the very life- 
style that draws new inhabitants in the 
first place, and the state is beginning to 

- apply the brakes. "We are abandoning 
'f the attitude that growth, includingt in- 
dustrial growth^ is good for the economy 
regardless 'of the problems it brings to 
the state/' Gov. Reubin Askew decd{ires. 

Other states are also tryii^g to* control 
growth!^ Last week, for exatnple. New 
Yort rejected an application for a huge 
recreatfE)nalAome development in Adi- 
rondack State Park. But Florida^ which 

- has been among the leaders in attacking 
the pj-oblem, provides a good indication 
of the way things might develop. All 
levels of government in the state have 
token .steps that will at least slow dowij 



building starts urttil ne^ environmen- 
tal studies are completed. Boca Raton, 
where sfome choice beaches are now 
shadowed in late aftgmoon by fortress- 
Ijl^^n^vi^liiiniunis, has placea an abso- 
lute limit 6n the i)umber of housing units 
that can b^ built within its confines. 

^ijSonserve: Public support for a slow- 
down has grown so that a Dade County 
official says, "It's getting politically ex- 
pedient to be a conservationist** in his 
coujity. And on the -state level, Floridi- 
ans last November voted almost 3 to 1 
for a $240 million bond issue ^tQ buy up 
swamps— which are valuable natural wa- 
ter reservoirs— and beaches. The first 
purchase, ot. Big CJynpr^s Swamp, is 
about to be cdmpleted with the aid of 
Federal funds. * • 

But not everyone shares the, new mood 
about growth. For example, in Orange 
County (which includes Orlando) tjie 



political coalition and a strict no-growth^ 
policy would bring it out. State Sen. 
Robert Graham said "to Newswebk*s, 
Laurie Lisle. ^ ' . ! f ' « 

Aware of the dangerr Coyemor Askew 
insists that he only favors spreadiiig the 
growth more eVenly to keep the test- ^ 
larowing urban areas from chokinR. O^ 
"While s6me*of our metropolitan cenfers 
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may already have enough people, and 
Enough jobs, many of our rural jreas 
must have more^onboth to survive ** he 
s^ys. Charles Lee of the Florida Audu- 
bon S'ociety piifs it^more bluntly. "We're ^ 
trying to direct growth where^it will do / 
the least harm.' * ' ~' '. 

At th6^ moment, one of Che' biggest 
selling, jobs the state, has is to convince 
industry that it Jias embarked on a policy 
of careful growth rather than one of no 
growth at all. Last spring," th^ govern- 
ment ran ads in several busipess publica- 

Newsweek, Au^sVl3, 1973 
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MAJOR.CONCEPT POPimATIQN DISTRIBUTION ^' 

• •* • - 

OBJECTIVES (see ^'Instructional Objectives^*) ' " ' 

Skill Objectives " . 

1) Students develop the ability to read several types of maps, tables, 
charts and graphs. 

2) Students develop the ability to extract trends frb^i organi-zed data. 

3) Students develop the ability to l^ypothesize various ^reasons for 
revealed trends. 

Knowledge Objectives 

2) Students .recognize basic factors contributing tc^ population change 
ana distribution. ' . ^ 

3) Students understand certain key terms and concepts relating tq 
popiiiaticSi change and distribution, ' ^ • • 

4) Students recognize that continuing changes in population size and 
distribution' wil^ have important' sobial consequences. 



PROCEDURE ^ . . • • 

/ One way to introduce the concept of POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 
is for teachers (perhaps aidfed by local experts) to take studelnts^^on a^ ^ 
guided tour of their town o'r city. JBefore the tour, students and. teachers 
should draw up a list of things to look for. iXhe following is an example: 
a) Where .do people live? What different kinds of housing are available? 
Where* do people work? Who are th^ major e/nployejrs ? Do many 
j)eople»liyfe out of town and, commute to work? Do many people 
contai\ite to work out of town? 

Where do people sljop? * « . * 



b) 



c) 
d) 
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Where *d6 pepjjle play? Are there parks, basetall dlai^onds , swim- 



ming areas? 
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e) . Where do people learn? Are there any facilities for p<j'8t^sec^n^ary 

education, or adult education? 

f) .Where do people worship? How ^any religions are represented "in 
the area in lar^e enough nmnbers to have places lerf wor8hip?v 

g) What kinds of .ethnic groups are represejited in the area? /Are 
there specictl pockets of ethnicity? Are there areas of racially 
mixed housing? 

h) ' What kinds of entertainment are available? : 
These types of questions will help students to fbcjas clearly on^^ghat they 
see. Students should Be encouraged to take notes dulring the tour.. 

Th€^ day following the tour should be devoted, to clas^ discussion. 
General impressions should be solicited first. Did anyone leari^ any- 
thing new about the CQmmunity? If so, what? The foil^dwing questions 
can be introduced into the discussion where appropriate: 

a) What aspects, of the commimity^do you feel attra^ct people to aettle - 
, here? . What kinds of people <age,< economic st4tus , family statxis, 

etc;) are most attracted to these aspects? Wliat kinds of people 
• ^are least p-ttracted? (Knowledge "Objective ij/ 2), 

b) To highlighfthe importance of age and family status as factors in 
' population distribution, teachers can ask Students to try to guess 

where the^^will be living, and why, in four years.' Then students 
should try to guess where their parents will l>e living and why, 
in four years. Chances are thikt many students will say that they 
\^ \ will be living someplace other than their home c'omm^imity in font 
years, and that their pa:^ents will retrain where they- are now. 
^Teachers sho\ild encourage students to clarify the reasons for 
these guesses. (Knowledge Objectiyes # 2 and 4) 

c) • To further higfei^ht the impbrtancW of one's stage in the life cycle 

as a factor in'' deciding where to li^e, teachers can ask the follow- 

ing questions. _If you were 26, single and looking fou a place to 

. ' -^ / * ' ^ ' ' • * ' 

live, where would yoif choose, and why? If you were 35, and had 

/ ■ / 

a family including your spouse,i two children and a dog, where 

^ > - / ■ ' , ^ 

wo\ild you chQose to, live, and why? If you were 66 and retired,, 

/ 

0019 



where would "you phoose to live, and why? (Knowledge. OTDjectives 
2 and 4) . ' • • 

V Following the above discussion, teachers may wish to have students 
read and discuss pp. 1-13 in the Upper MidweTst. Council Study, '"Recent 
Trends/Future Prosp^ects** . (Teachers may xerox, or otherwise copy, 
any and all portions of the Upper Midwest Council studies mentioned in 
this curriculum gxiide, as long as proper "acknpwledgment is given.) 
'^he following questions refer to the material cjontained in this' section of 
"Recent Trends/Future Prospects J* If they have access^to A-V equip- 
ment, teachers may wish to have 35 mm slides made directly from the 
maps and tables in the s'tudie^.- ^ ' 

a) Did farm population increase, or decrease in the Upper Midwest 
•between I960 cind 1970? What factors do you feel nright have caused 
a decrease in farm population? What m^ight be eome consequences 
of such a trend? 1^ j/ ' -1 

b) . Has the population of the Twin Cit±es area 'increased, or decreas- 

ed between I960 and 1970? What are some factors responsible for 
/ t^e increaisein population? How do you think Twin Cities popvila- 
tion growth relates to population change- throughout the entire 
Upper Midwest? » . / 

c) What do you think will be the results of population loss in central' 
*oity areas? Why do people leave l^he central cStty? Should ^can) 

something be done to counterapt diis trend? ' • 'i' 

d) Is population loss good for an area? I^population gain godd for 
an area? Wliy? 

e) Why do people move? ' ^ ^ ^ 

f) * . Will the birth rate, or population movenaent, be the mosj import- ^ 

# ant factor in. the population future of the Upper Midwest? Why? 
The above questions are related to Skill Objectives # 1, 2 and 3, and 
Knowledge Objectives ^ 2 and 4\ 

In the course of discussion, teachers may wish to introduce the 
following concepts (refer to **Key Concepts' ^nd Questions**): 



/ 
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a) Change- - ^ ^ .^^^ 

b) ' Factors ' ' f 
/ c) Life Cycle ' ; t ' . 

^ . V ^ \ , • V ^ ?! 

EVALUATION r ' * : ♦ 1$ 

To evaluate students' map skills, teachers can choose a map from- * ' 

"Recent Trends /Future ProS|>ects'' and ask students to summarize the 
^ information presented by^ the map* Students can list the important ques- 

tions sugges-tj&d by the data' , TMs^type of activity can help teachers to j . . fi, 

plan futiirfe map work. ; : * ) ' • vV' f*^ 

^ To. evaluate^^tudent^ grasp of the concept "fa^ctors»»,' teachers ' |* M 

can. ask them to d^cribe the' kind^of coramiinity that a hypothetical per- / 'v|^ 

,son, or family (description provided by the teacher) v^ould most lively . * 

choose to live in and to explain- ihe reasons for their,, choices. 



SUGGESTION - . ; <^ 

Students may find it stimulating. and informative to conduct their 

own survey of residential decisjpn pafterns witJiin a specific community. ^^^^ 

.Students can devise a questionaire to be distributed among the-faculty, . . i-]^ 

• 'm^^^^^S where they liVe, why they chose to live there, where they lived u . « 

previously, their family status and their age, and where they would ^ 

.... . .... . „ \. > 7)/ 



move rf they decided to move ^gain. The same type of survey can be 
taken among the students, or the community at large. Students can then\ ? : | [i 

tabulate the data, and prepare an article to be . published either in the * l\\ .4 

* . ^ * ' " » 

'school newspaper, or (if they are lucky) the local newspaper, , " 'v' : 
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MAJOR CblJCEPT OF'P^UU^TION CHAN(3>E 

OBJECTIVES (see »'Ini^t^>ic'ticmal. Obje9tives^») 
Knowledge Objective * . . • > • . n ^ 

4) Students recognize that cpntinuing^^^ges in population size and 
" distribution ;will have important spcial consequences* 



Affective Objective . ^ ' ^ 

. f i^^ ' . ^ ' ^ 

1) Students recognize that they wi^ll be involved in population changes 



and their consequences in the ftfture. 



PROCEDURE , r 



As an introduction to'^this concept, teachers may wish to use an 
activity appearing in t^^s^^gazine Intfercorii ^ 72 (218 East 18th Street, 
New. York, New York^,:10Q03): /' * ' "/ ' ' " ' ' . 

»*You might want to h^ye students consider' their own class- 
mates and fihd out how many ,of them are fronp families . ^ 

• which Itaave moved and^-spme of the reasons^ for those mov-" 
ings. Ask students if they can lis t^ some, of th^hort-range 
effects their moving might have had on ^he areas from which 

n^they came, and into which they moved. ^(Consider the im- 
paction housing, schoStiS^, transBOrtation, water usage, -etc)* 
Also you might consider the ar1^a'l\i which your School is' 
located.. Is it urban (centrStl citv), suburban;^ rural, a de- . 
dining rural area, a rapidly .gwSwing- suburb? What are 
the impacts of population movements on thjit area - today? 
Ten years from now? Can you list some of ,the reasons why 
population distribution is^as important as population growth?" 

(Intercom, p.- 56.) 

' . ^.^ ^ ^, 

*The-abQve discussion activity is related to Affective 'Objective # 1. 

A s/^^ follow-up learning experience, teachers may sissign students 
to read the section of the ''Population Mobility 'V study entitle.'d ''Effects 
of ^Migration" (pp. 25-26). This short section explores the effects of 
i^gra^tion from four perspectives. Fitst,"^ there is the perspective of 



4^ 



I those who migrate. The second viewpoint Ts the national perspective, 

focusing on the total labor market in a macro-economic senseA Finally, 

there are the related perspectives .of the communities of origimand 

destination of migrating individuals. A discussion of this section can 

help highlight Knowledge Objective ^ 4^ ^ . ' \ 

After the atl?ove discussion, teachers and students may be ready,^ 

for a change of pace. If they wish, they can clarify the meaning of / 

'this major concept by means of a Very simple card game. 

Teachers can create a deck of bet^veen 30 and 60 cards. Each 

card should contain a description of a population-related event (that'is, 

some kind of change in population, and its relate^^ocial c6nsequ%nces). . 

Anywhere between' 2 .and 10 players may participate. The object of the 

game is to accumulate the most points by the time the deck runs out. 

Players tak^ tu^ns drawing cards. Each card has a description of a 

•population-^^^^Mat'ed event, and an explanation of the meaning of this 

event. The explanation also includes a point value. There is aDbsolutely 

no skill or strategy required. The winner is determined by pure luck. 

However, the point of the game is to introduce students to the idea that 

any population event has an impact upon a co^iamunity, and that thi^ 

^ impact is often a combination of positive- and negative effects. The 

following are examples of Card's. Teachers, and students should have 

little trouble malcing up mote cards, as they can refer to the two Upper 

Midwest Council studies for iqle^s. Teachers may wish to spend a few 

days having several plasses make up decksi Then classed can exchange 

! ' decks to test them. Or several classes can pool their efforts to make one 

big deck for everyone; ' ' ' ^ 

. ' CARD . ^ ■ TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

A doctor and her^husband, a t^ach- Who contributes more to a com- 
er, and their four children move in- munity * renters or homeowners? 
to'your corftmunity.^ They use ^dme Why?r 
\ of their savings to ^ake*^ down-pay- 
ment on a new hous^e in t^n. The Were you surprised that the woman 
husband joins the /Jnited Fund Drive' was the doctor, and the man was 
and his wife ]oin3 a drama club. the teacher? If you were, why? 

I A ' • • • 
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Since your c 


CARD ; 
omianunity has a heed 


for doctors 


^nd teachers, and sihce 


it looks asj( 


^this family intends to 



TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 



YOU GAIN 5 POINTS 



A local cannin] 
ing 255 people 
to another stat 
iceive more 

pressltj^e to stop poUutin: 
la:ke. At"tihfi^S€tfTn^e time^ 



company, emi 
s decide4, 

favorable 



A> f) Dve 



ii^y 



f)o you feel that the comniui 
ciescribed on this cafxi is ja, 
they wiliii^ smaller, or "larger, community? 

e^ax t^ea - Why? j • ^ ^ \ 

and will not be undet as much ^ " , . .. 

. ^ ^ 1 1 j£ ^j^^ owners of the company said 




local 
are 

modernizing tKeir operation. \)Thus", 
they will bring 155 of their current 
employees with them \ Of^the re- 
maining 100 employees\. 40 are able 
to find new jobs in towOT 15 move 
away to seek employmem elsewhere, 
and 45 are left unemployed^ 
Your commvinity loses 30 pAints for 
the loss of this relatively l^:'ge 



. number of wage-earners , 3 
for the lost tasK revenue froi 



points 



the 



- company, 10 points for the added 
burden to the local labor market , 
and 5 points for the demoralizing 
' ygffeqt of this event. On^the other 
i hand, because the canning company 
was a hfeavy polluter of the town^s 
largest lake, your community gains 
45 points for the benefit to the local 
environment, for a net LOSS. OF ^0 
POINTS. ^ 



that they would remain in town in 
exchange for alo>Ver tax bill, and. 
less pressure on them to curb pol- 
lution of the lake, how woxild you 
react? Why? 

What are tde benefits and draw- 
backs of a cpmmunity having one 
large , major employer ? 



'3) ^ 

A community college is built on the 
outskirts of your town. -^The present 



•List all of the local businesses 
that would probalbly benefit from 



enrollment of the college is l,500 8tu- the location of this college in this 
dents, with,a projected enr6llment of town^ Explain the reasons for your 
at least 5, 000 .within 10 years*. The choices. 



influx of population into your domt- 
munity places a short-'term strain 
on the lx>.tal housing market, benefit- 
ing property owners (gain 10 points)^ 
but hurting buyers and renters (lose" 
10 points) . Tile students & staff of the 



What public services would have 
to be added or expanded as a re- 
sult of the, people who would j 
move into town ? Why? 
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school provide a new marloet for 
local businesses (gaiiji^O points^, 
The-sqhool, itaelf, providfei^ use - 
ful and enjoyable cultural and 
educational opportunities foiT the 
adxiit members of your communi - 
ty (add 20 points). There is^ ula ^ 
fortunately, 'some sty ain in th^re- 
lations between older residents ai;d. 
the college people, caused, iJ^. p^rt 
by.tiie fact tiiat- the school was btiilt 



adjacent to an older, established , 
quiet neighborhood, over the pro - 
tests of tfte residents. For this", 
your 'comti>unity loses ZO points, 
for a net GAIN' OF 30 POINTS. 



TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 



4),. 

A very large percentage of your ^ " 
small town's recent high school 
graduates moves away to medium 
-aild large-sized cities, ~a,s well as 
college tpwns^. Few of those Ayho 
move away ever return permajient- 
ly, and few yoixng families have 
been .moving into your community - 
lately. 

Because this is demoralizing to 
the older population left behind^ your 
community-closes 10 points. How^ 
ever, because so many, young people 
move awayT^ there is a low rate of 
unemployment in^your town (which 
has Very few jobs for yoixng adults 
anyway). Due to the fact that this 

ration averts a serious s tr ain ^ 
ocal labor mai^ket) your" 



Why do young adults leave small 
towns for cities? ^ 

Wliat do you think would convince 
• some of those who mqve to stay ? 

Is it better for young adults 'to 
marry .and raise their families 
where they grew up, or to Hve iiti 
different places and see a bit of,, 
the world? Why ?» 



. oufTmi 
on tfie 
conimuni 
GAIN OF 



ity gains l5 poin ts, fox' a net 

^5i>oINTS. ' 



5) , . • 

Your small town, sit^iated very close What factors do you feel may 

to a major metropolitan area, h^3 have caus'ed this rapid in-migra- 

experieticed a major influx of pop- tron into your community? 

ulation,' gaiAin^ an average 6f*l, 000 ' * ' 

new residents ja- ^ar during the paat Does a community have the right 

five years, fo^ a total population of to restrict the numbers of people 

8,000. ^ . who move in? \ 
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Because this in*'migration has stim* 

4iiW^d local business and benefited 

loca^ lando>^nferg, your community 

" gains ^30 points. However, this ex ^j - 

plosive growth has crekted pfoblenis 

a^ w^lL Inadequate zoning regula*" 

. tiongr^and building codes have led to* 

' problems with sew^e diiposal, aiid - , 

^ the presence *of ugly apaartment com - ' 

plexes.' For thqse problems^ as well 

a3 the overcrowding in the school s 

paused by the rapid grbwtii in papula* : 

^ ,- ^ian, y our coi^m vmi^ lo ses 40 ppints., 

^{oT a nef LOSS OF 1() POllNtS. . T" 

- — ' - ^ ■■ 



TOPICS' FOR' DISCUSSION 



Is there any way that the town could 
haVe antici|>ated this major, in-^ 
migration? ' • ^ 



J 



\ 



,.6) ' • ^ ' 

A major electronics firm has^^decided Are there any other benefits or 
to locate ^n your beautiful community drawbacks that^have not been 
6f 15-,.p0^\^ will contribute more mentioned 6n lh« card? ^ • - ' . 
than*i, OfflHr^lfettr residentsf ^a^d w . , • . ^ ^, ^ , 
hire 150 local people,^ ih^sCddition to . What do you think will be the, '** 
the staff that it brings with it. ^ In. effects of this event on the local ^ 
addition, the firm will make a tnajor^ housing mkrket7\ \, 

V c 6ntr ijDution to the'cocnii^unity ^ * ' ' 

9 through the propierty'taxfe's it will' pay. Woidd the impact of this event, be 
In order to convince them to locate ' as great, , greater , o:^ less if- the 
inj'your small city you have passed a electronics firni xnoved into, a 
bond issue to pay for 'the developinent city of 150, OffO? Why? 
of two new large parks, and have in- . - ^ A - ' . ' 

' c¥eased property taxe^' to build a new 

. higljL -^chooL In addition, your com- 
m^l^iy- has 'promised to upgrade the 

•local airport. , - ' ' . ^ • V 

The bond issue aim planned improve- ^ 

* m ents creaite a financial strain on th e 
comm\xnity.^ For this you~lose 30 poj^nts . 

' ijowever, the planned improvenaents ^ ^ 
will^contribute tQ the^.quality of* liJ^e of 

* the residents of your city > For this . 
you gain 25. points. The new jobs, 
added taxpayers ajid increased prop - 
erty tax revenue result in a nf>ajor 

* ^^^^^^^ to cotnmunity; For this you ' 
gain 30 points. Because thi^ is a;r ela"^ . 
ti Vely poHut X Qn-free factory, you g 
* an aadltionariO poi:p[ts , for a ne t Gi 



am - 



OP 35 POINTS. 
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^ These sample cards and questions for discussion suggest the 

methpd of playing the ganne. The player who chooses a card reads it 
.^out loud, Afte^ this,^^ the teacher should ^rob^ all partieigants^to see 

if they \inderstand the event-and it's consequences. The sample. 
^ que«ti,ons to the right of ea<;^ sannple card show how this rhig^t be done. 

Teachers should plan to Spend anywhere from two ta twenty minutes 

pfer card.* • • ^ ^ ' " < - 

^ ^ For further ideas conoerning .population events "^d conseq^iences, 
"teachers can J'efer.to the descriptions arid analysds^^^oYxtained in the ; 

^'Recent Trends" and "l^opulation Mobility" studies. 



EVAMJATION . . . . - 

Teachers can create a matrix such "as the following incomplete 
exaniple: 

POPULATION EVEfjT , AREAS OF SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES 
^ ' 'v^.. . ' Housing, -^Sciiool ^ Taxes/ Lpcal 



M 

n 



"1 * ^ — ^^"^ 1 




Enrollment. 




Business 


>, . ; ■ 






■t V 




2) - 

- — 1 i ■ '- 








0 

^ 
















'.'^ . ^ 







N 'Teachers dan give each student a coby of the blank matrix. Then < 
they s^^ould describe a simple population^ eveiit (similar^to those in the 
cards), asking student^ to enter the "event in the appropriate spot on the 
matrix. Stjidents «^h€mld-tben-b;e allowed suffici<5nt tim^ to fill in the 
s]p«K:es »\ander the "social conseqtj^ences" headings, .-^eache^s mayxj'r 
may not chgoS^ to assign fornhial grades to this exercise. In any even^, 
it should provide, teachejrs atid students with a sense of whethei; ^r Tiot 



Students g*-asp the^ concept of ''effects pf population chan^. 



V 
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MAJOR CONCEPT — - PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 

OBJECTIVES (see ^instructional Objectivesf^) _ - . 

'Knowledge Objectives * "^^ "^ 

2) Students recognize basic ^factors contributing to population tliai^e 

and distribution. ^ ' ^ ' » : 

,4) Students recognize that continuing changes in population size and 

distribution will have innportant social consequences. 
Affective Objectives 

1) Students recognize that they will be involved in population cl^anges 

% 

sonaething always to be considered. 



and their consequences in the future. 
^2) 'Students recognize that the ''future'' is-ver,y near it: hand, and is 



PROCEDURE . . ' 

Have students read Appendix A i '."Alternative Futures'^ (pp. 30-36) 
in the "Population Mobility" study. This is Jhe most speculative part of 
both repo3fts. In essence, the three scenarios are informed guesses of 
what our future might be like, given certain sets of circumstances. 
Unlike.^her portions of the studies, this section does ^ot^rely heavily ' 
, iipon "hard" data (facts and figures)^ In'stead, the scenarios were con- 
structed by a proces's whereby a committee of intelligent, experienced 
men and womerr sat around a'table and traded theij^^ost deeply con- 
sidered thoughts regarding the future. Teachers who agree that 
scenario construction is a h'elpful exercise in creative thinking m^y 
wish to follow our process, as described below. 

One of the first things 'we did in creating our scenarios was to 
outline the basifc steps necessary to complete the'i5i?<jject. The outline 
iook^ed something like, this: 

31 . 
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' !• Solicit Suggestions 

A. Ask for suggestions regarding factors influencing 

. population movenient that: / . 

L Have been, and will continue t^be, important; 
2. Have been important, but will decline in import- 
ance; ' . . \ 
^ 3. Have not been important^to date, but yill become 
so. 

B. Ask for suggestionb regarding scenario themea, 
11/ urgaiiize Suggestions 

A. M^e master lists of suggested factors and scenario 
topics*. * ^ 

B. Submit master lists to the committee, and ask* them 
to recommend which factors and topics we should^ 
concentrate on. 

III. Scenario Abstracts 

A. For each of the three scenario topi£§' chosen, write 

a 2^0 word abstract, summarizing the intended themes 
of tfhe scenaridT^ 

IV. Scenario Matrix 

A. ' Create a matrix outline to use in> planning the scenarios. 

B. Fill in matri?: outline for _eacl r'^enario topic. 

V. FirstrBraft * . * 
' A. *. Write first draft and submit to committee for criti- 

« cism. 4* 

VI. Second-Draft ^ , - * 

A. ffubmit second draft to committee for comments. 

(While, we went through nvimerous drafts, teachers may 
desire to abbreviate the process.), 

VII. Final Draft 

A. Re-draft. scenarios and submit to committee for final 
approval. 

In order to eii^ble students to work intensively on fheir own 
scenarios, it may be best to divide the class intq three groups, each of 
: which will work 6h a 'single scenario, and report on it to the class as a 
whol'^. The best time to do this is after the whole cl'ass understands 
what* ^c.enarios are^^ and agrees Upon the scenario topics. ' , 

Studying the scenarios in the ''Population Mobility'* study should 
prepare the class to follow through the first three steps in the afcove 



outline. .For the fourth step, the scenario njatrix, teachers, may wish 
to adapt tlie matrix used by our siaff in th^ initial. creation of the scen- 
arios. This matrix' is reproduced for your convenience on the following 
' two pages. Teachers should make sure that the terminology in the 

• . - , •. . . . ■ : • ' • ■ . ■ 

^ . • 32 - . : 
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''factor^* boxes is easily understandable. Throughout the procesiB of 
creating their own scenarios, students should be challenged j;o' identify ^ 
th§ baaic assumptions which lead them to make their paiticular guesses. 

Teachers unfamiliar with scenarios and futuristic &}:udies should 
consult one or more of the following books befqre embarking upon this 
learning experience: Valued and the Future (Baier aAd Reschei>)/ The 
Year 2000 (Kahn and Wiener), The->-California Tomorrow Plan .(Heller), 
Future Shock (Toffler). An excellent magazine for those interested in 
scenarios auid futuristic studie.s is The Futurist ( Wor^d Future Society, 
P.O. #0x 30369, B^hesda Branch, Washington, D. C. 20014). The 
World Future Society has many branch associations throughout the 
ynited States. Society member^ are often willing to assist teachers 
interested in injecting future studies. into th-e curriculum. 

NOTE: \ . 

While some may feel that this exercise is for advanced students 
only, we feel fhat all students can benefiffrom thinking ab^ut the 
future since all students will live in it. If the process of constructing 
scenarios is too complex for your class, concentrate upon having them 
discuss the scenarios in Appendix C. When discussing these^cendrios, 
try not to focJus upon whether they are "right'* or ''wrong*', but rather %^ 
upon xinder standing how such outcomes could come about in the future. . 



SUGGESTI6N: , . 

Students may wish to create scenarios for their own commiAities. 
Teachers and students may invite local officials, business and civile 
leaders to^testify before the class^ ''Committee on the ^ Future". The 
^ findings of your class committee should be released to the local news 

V media. . The Minnesotja Commission oh the Future. (101 Capitol Square 

\ * • 

^ Building, St. Paul, Minnesota) is a good source of information. 
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Ideas for Additional learning Experiences 

The four sample learning experiences included in this guide 
just begin to 'explore the; possibilities inherent in the study* oi population 
and social change. The folloV^ing suggestions are intended to help those • 
teachers \yho desire to go beyond the saniple learning experiences, and 
create their own, y 

1) Teachers shotdd be aware of the fact that state departments of 
vital* statistics have data by geographical area on fertility, 
mortctlity (by cause)dnd morbidity (by disease). Students can 
learn a great deal by mapping and discussing these data, as the 
rates csCn vary widely from place to place, 

2) Students can read through a rtiagazine or newspaper and clip out 
' " all the advertisements that encourage people to get married and 

* . rais,e children, or stay childless and "free***. How many of each 

advertisement can students find? Which type of ad is more prev- * 
alent? What does this tell us^bout cviltural values regarding' 
marriage and family formation in America? 

3) ' Teachers can present profiles of live births'in the United States 

^ and the Upper Midwest since 1920, and ask jstudents to speculate . 
as ^o the consequences of the wildly varying birth rates and the 
varying sizes of the age cohorts tgday. 

4) 'Students can construct age-sex pyramids for various area^ and 

specialate as to the effects' of migration on these pyramids. 

5) . Using topog<raphic and climatic maps, have students determine 

which areas of the world are best suited f of -settlement; Tkfiji 
have students check their conclusions against a map showing world 
population density. ' . . - ^ 

6) ' Using Historical Statisytics 6f the ^United States; Colonial 'fimes 

*. to 1957 (U.S. Government Printing Office), students: can 8J:^dy • . ^ 
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population changes in the United States over long periods of time, 
and fry to explaip espepjLally dramatic changes in relation to 



historical events or conditions. 
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Sources of Further Informatioii 



While there are i\iimerous. C9mm^ciall^ available cu^ * ' 

packages that focus on jpopulation, teachers, with time and imagination 
'wil^l find it much less expensive, and more 'exciting, to create their own 
curricula' in the ctrea of population and social change, ilie following is . ' 
an introduction to the most fruitful and ineypensiva sources of informa.- 
tion cind materials for teachers who wish tp desigiw:heiy own population , ? 
education curriculsC. , * • ^ ^ 

An excellent starting point- is the April , 1972 issue of Social 
Education (Vol> 36, # 4),* the professional journal 6f the National 
Council for the Social Studies (1201 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. , ^ 

* 20036). This issue, edited by.^ Stephen Vietierman of the ^<>pulation. 
Co\incil,,is devoted ehtirely to population education. In.addition to stim- 
ulating articles on the subject; there are excellent bibliographies of 
bdoks, articles /tperiodi'cals,f%nd audio/visual materials. 

The 1970'y^rbook of the IsTational Council for Geographic Educa- ^ 
tion, edited by Dr. Paxil Griffin, is devoted entirely to jpopulation. Its ^ 

* title is '*The Geography of Population." ! - 

A more recent guide to population- education is' the excellent 
Intercom ^ 72 (May, -1973), available ^rom Intercom (218 East 18th Street, ' '^^ 

New York, New York, 10003), This booklet contains essays on population 
education, a teaching unit on the subject, amd two useful listings - ^n 
cinnotated guide to Organization's providing information and assistance to.c 
teachers, and an annotated listing of books, articles and instructional 
materials. , . 

Teachers will be impr essed,with the public atio^is of the Popula-- ^ 
tion Reference Bureau, Inc. (1755 Massachusetts Avenue N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.., 20036). Publications include PfiB Selection , World ^ 
Population Data Sheet^ Population B\illetj&is and Interchange , all .fox a " 
membership f^e of ^$5. 00. In addition, teachers may wish tp examine 
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the 1970-72 list of PRF .publications |Jor inexpeixsive, stimulating back 
issuers and pamphlets.^ » ^ \ 

In addition to the f^ular publications of the Bureau of the Census, 
the Bureau Information OfficKhas produced a number of useful classroom 
materials; The best set of matefcrials is entitled We the Americans and 
is available' at nominal coSt from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Offiee, Washington, D. C., '20402. 

Perhaps the most concentrated source of stimulating information 
on population and its social imiplications in America -is Population and the 
American Future the import of the Commissioji oh Population Growth and ' 
the American Future. Published in 1972, it is available at $1. 75 from 
the U?S. Government Printing Office, or as a Signet Classics paper-, 
back. In addition to gooci prose and excellent graphics, the report offers 
students valuable insights into the workings of a Presidential Commission. 

Options, a study guide to .Population ahd the Am^ric^ Futurd, is avail- 

- ^ ^ — ^ 

able from the Population Reference Bureau, Inc. 'Using these ty^o*volumes , 

teatcher^ can easily (and inexpensively) offer a full sej^ester course on 

population and America* ^future. In addition. Options contains an excel-- 

lent descriptive list o£ rjeferences. ^ • 

Many population* education materials- .concentrate more 'heavily on 

pppulation growth than on distribution. Teachers interested in the latter 

topic should contact the Center for Information on America (Box<3, 

Washingtorf, Connecticut, 06793), a nQn-profit,noh{)artig^an educational 

group, for a listing of tl^eir in^xpensivej^ pamphlets (50^ each, with bulk 

discounts) in the* Population Profiles seiri'es. 

' — ''^^ — ^ \ 

Finally, for those ii^terested in the subject of instructional ob- 

jectives, a publicajtioji^ntitled "Minnesota State Assessment Objectives** 
is available free of charge from Mr. Roger Wangen, Sociais^Studies Con- 
sultant, Minnesota Department of Education, Capitol Square Builaing, 
St, Pauli' Minnesota, 55101. 
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Evaluation Sh§et 



So that we. migkt revise this guide and better serve your needs, 
we would appreciate^t if you would take a few minutes to fill out and re- 
turn this evaluation sh|?et. At th^ bottom this sheet is an order foym 
for you to fill out if you desire to order additional copies of these popula- 
tion education materials. Please feel free, however, to make your own 
copies. 



1. 



Did you find this gxiide well-organized? Easy, to read? 



0) 



2. 



Did you find the material in this guide to be unduly biasejd in any 



way 



Do you plan to use any portion of these materials in your fc lasses? 
If so, in which classes?' 



0)1 

*^ . 
o* 

^: 

o' 

^: 



4. Wovild yod recoinmend these materials to any of your colleagues? 



6. 



What do you feebis lacking 4n this guidS? WKat wotdd you like to 
see added or deleted? 



Would you be interested in the possibility of attending^a one-day 
workshop devoted to discussing ways in which t6 use these mat- 
ter ials ?^ * ^ 



Please send me: 



copies of Population and Social Change, $1.^00 each, 
"copies (j)f Recent Trends/Future Prospects , $2.00 
"each. ~ \ ' 

copies of Population Mobility in the Upper Midwest, 
"■$2, '06 each. 



Name: 

Street: 

. City/^State: 



Please 5^ply to: Upper Midwest Council 

Federal Reserve Bapk Building 
. Minneapolis /Minnesota; 55480 
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